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For ** The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies, 
(Continued from page 203.) 


At 10 o’clock, on the morning of the 10th 
of Seventh month, the payment was resumed, 
As but $5000 remained for distribution, the 
Friends hoped to close the business and embark 
in the steamer Michigan, which was to sail at 
6, that evening, for Buffalo. The news of 
cholera on the sea-board, made them anxious 
to rejoin their families. ‘The $30,000 for the 
traders, not having arrived, the agent was 
again disappointed and the Commissioner 
pleased: there was no need of detention on 
that score. 

But this day was not to pass over so smooth- 
ly as its predecessor. The additional awards 
agreed upon, in the late council, required a 
supplementary roll and caused a diminution of 
the residuary sum, for the filly, and, of course, 
would lessen the proportion of each. As, 
from want of time, the first roll could not be 
re-adjusted, in this particular, and the Supple- 
ment properly prepared, for operations on the 
9th, it was concluded to pay none of the Filty 
their secondary awards, till this day. These 
preferred ones, or some of them, not being ex- 
pert at figures, had considerably over-estimated 
their good fortune, and when it became known, 
that the special favours were worth but twen- 
ty-five dollars a-piece, no little chagrin was 
felt, nor was the expression of it altogether 
suppressed. Jealousy crept in, and suspicion 
of foul play: part of the forty thousand must 
have heen absorbed on the way. Such paltry 
streamlets would not proceed [rom so great a 
source, unless a great deal had been soaked up 
somewhere, Scowling faces peered upon the 
Commissioner, counting at his post within, 
and disagreeable innuendos were muttered 
about the window. 

By 12 o'clock, the payment ceased. Of 
the seven hundred and seventy-seven parties 
on the rolls all had appeared, in person or by 
proxy, but twenty-two. These, though repeat- 
edly called, were not forthcoming. As the 


| Commissioner had been authorized, by his in- 


structions, after arranging the awards, to leave 
the payment of the money to the Indian agent, 


he concluded to hand over to him the shares | 


of these twenty-two, to be repaid to the par- 
lies, respectively ; and, to clear himself in the 
premises, he as soon as opportunity offered, 
took measures to have their names and awards 
published in the Green Bay Advocate, with 
notice to call upon the agent for payment. 
This transfer being made, he still had in his 
hands, $650—the shares of Orphans—which 
he was bound to pay into the United States 
Treasury, to be invested for their benefit, til! 
majority. This money was lying on his ta- 
ble, when it was announced to the people, that 
the payment was concluded. A number of 
the sharper sort, who do not take things on 
trust, must needs peep in at the window, to 
verify the fact ; and seeing the Commissioner 
scraping the yellow heap into a strong bag, 
fancied they beheld with their own eyes, the 
reality of their worst suspicions. “ Ah, he is 
just like the rest of them,” says one. “ He 
will take care of himself,” says another. A 
third cries out, “ Mr. Commissioner, you say 
you have paid away the $40,000 ; what is that 
you are putting into your bag?’ The quer- 
ist, being told it was: the 

shrugged his shoulders, with a significant look, 
and marched off. 

lt has been mentioned, several times, that 
Government had placed $2000 in the Com- 
missioner’s hands, for expenses, The letter 
from the Indian Department, transmitting him 
the draft for that sum, described it as being,— 
“For expenses, &c.” The Commissioner 
understood this expression to cover compensa- 
tion. His personal expenses, including an 
allowance to carry him home, did not reach 
$500 ; the maintenance of the Indians and fees 
of officers rather exceeded that sum. The 
surplus—about $1000 he believed to be at his 
disposal. He had said, from the beginning, 
that he would receive, for himself, nothing 
more than the reimbursement of the charges 
he might incur. But, as this money was un- 
der his control, he bethought him, whether a 
more useful disposition might not be made, by 
himself, of a portion, at least, of it, than by 
the Government ; to which, if unexpended, it 
was his intention to return it. 

This large surplus was proof that the Com- 
missioner had practised unusual economy. It 
would have been perfectly easy for an unscru- 
pulous man to swell his expenses to the full 
amount of the allowance. ‘The most consider- 
able saving was in the freight from New York, 
which, it had been ascertained, would cost 
$400, and in the insurance, in transitu, which, 
at the customary rate, would have amounted 
to $350 more ; making, together, $750 for the 



















| safe transportation of the money. His jour- 
iney, after it, cost rather less than $160: so 
| that there was a clear saving, by this opera- 
tion, of nearly $600, He felt, therefore, as if 
he had a moral, as well as legal right, to direct 
the disposition of a part of that he had saved, 
by dint of gratuitous exertion, exposure and 
risk. 

As he had seen unmistakable evidences of 
poverty, among the Mixed Menomonies, and 
had received intimations, from sources entitled 
to respect, that a few individuals—without 
friends to direct, and ignorant themselves how 
to get their claims, timely, before the council 
—had, notwithstanding all his care, been over- 
looked, he concluded to place $500 of this 
$2000, in the hands of three trusty men, to 
hear such claimants, afier his departure, and 
afford such relief, as, in their jadgment, might 
be right; or to distribute the money ang 
any poor and distressed persons of Mixe 
Blood, whom they might deem deserving. In 
conformity with this intention, he handed that 
sum to Capt. Shaler, for himself, Solomon 
Juneau, late Mayor of Milwaukie, and Morgan 
L. Martin, aforesaid, in trust, and requested 
Capt. Shaler, publicly to announce this ar- 
rangement, at the close of the payment. 
“wus, accordingly made, by 
the worthy captain, as contemplated, without, 
however, naming the trustees; but, as the 
jaundiced eye sees everything through a dis- 
coloured medium, so it was in this case. The 
announcement taking place shortly afler the 
notable discovery of the Quaker Commissioner 
bagging a part of the gold, the idea was imme- 
diately suggested, that this was a sop to fill 
the mouths of the clamorous and silence their 
indignation. As, in a lottery, every adventu- 
rer fancies the prize his own, so each of the 
hearers of this pleasant advertisement, might 
fancy himself the object of the Commissioner’s 
liberality ; especially should he govern his 
tongue discreetly. This notion, fermenting 
and swelling in the heated imaginations of the 
disappointed, aided by the forming hand of 
some master spirit, presently, took on a shape 
of such ominous dimensions, as it was thought, 
would suffice to block up the road of this 
roguish Commissioner and, at least, prevent 
his sudden escape, by the Michigan. But of 
all this frothing and fermenting, the Commis- 
sioner knew very little, as yet. 

The people being dispersed, and sundry 
claims for services settled, the Friends, once 
more, had, fora short time, quiet and sole 
possession of the premises. ‘They took their 
dinner in peace, and then went to packing, for 
the voyage. Before this was accomplished, 
heavy rain, accompanied by high wind, came 
on, and prevented, for some time, their passage 
across the river. This cirewmstance, which 
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looked adverse to their getting off, as the 
steamer might start before they could join her, 
proved, in the end, the means of securing their 
passage. While waiting for the storm to 
cease, they had the good company of Eleazar 
Williams, and some talk with him on Indian 
affairs. He confirmed the accounts previously 
received, from other sources, of the unfair and 
menacing language employed, in 1848, to ex- 
tort a cession of their lands, from the Meno- 
monies, He was a witness, likewise, to the 
force put upon the inclinations of the chiefs, at 
the treaty of 1836. He and others present, 
well knew, that the language of the instrument 
executed on that occasion, was an imposition, 
and, so far as regarded the wishes of the In- 
dians, fictitious ;—** But,” said he, raising his 
hands, “what could we do? We dared not 
open our lips.” 

The storm did not subside, till near dark ; 
when, the Friends, kindly aided by the reputed 
Dauphin, toted their luggage to the water-side, 
and taking an affectionate leave of their kind 
hostess and family, embarked in an open boat, 
and were soon on board the Michigan. ‘The 
rain, however, had hindered the preparations 
for her departure, and it had been decided to 


irrecoverably diverted froai” the Menomo- 's a row, against t the wall, behind the magistrate ; 
nies. presenting a rather odd and, certainly, not 
No wonder if gentlemen, of such capacious| very formidable array. The Commissioner 
views, could ill “brook the affront put upon ‘and his adjuncts faced them, from a bench on 
them, by a paltry dividend of seventy- -five | the opposite side of the room. ‘The magis- 
dollars, (these men were among the preferred | trate was stationed at a table, between the 
fifty,)—and no wonder if they could find it | contending parties. He was a thin-visaged 
easy to believe, that a man having the control|man, of a serious countenance, and simple 
of a good round sum, had fallen into tempta- | manners. 
tion and a snare, It was a peculiarity, how-| All parties being posted, proceedings began 
ever, of this case, that not larceny, but liber-| by the reading of the warrant or indictment ; 
ality constituted the head and front of the|for the instrument was economically adapted 
offence. to the two-fold service of accusation and ar- 
The officer who served the warrant, con-|rest. From internal evidence afforded by this 
ducted civilly: he did not interfere with the | document, it is plain enough, there is need of the 
intention of the Commissioner to visit the In-| excellent school system adopted in Wisconsin, 
dian agent. Indeed, it would seem that he|and that the school-master has work before 
was expected there, from the crowd collected|him there. But we must have patience. The 
about the office door. On the entrance of the | State is young get. She is not done rooting 
Friends, the people pressed in. The agent|out the trees andthe savages. ‘Time will work 


was there, and requested the officer to clear} wonders. The period of her labours in the 
the room; which, he being in no mood to do, | field of literature will commence anon. With 
the agent did himself, the people quietly with-|some boggling at scarcely intelligible charac- 
drawing. Counsel were sent for, and while |ters and a truly original orthography, the read- 
waiting for them, the Commissioner entered | ing was completed ‘and the battle begun. The 
upon the business which had brought him to 


document ran on this wise, verbatim et punc- 
the agent’s office. He found, however, that 















tuatim: 


detain her, till daybreak, next morning. he had left on board the Michigan, certain 
This gave the Commissioner a chance of | necessary papers, which he only could readily 
seeing the Indian agent, with whom he had| find, and the question arose, how to get them. 
some unfinished business. ‘The Friends, ac-|On the agent’s assurance, that he would be 
cordingly, left the steamer, to proceed to his responsible for the return of the Commissioner, 
office, but had scarcely left the wharf, when a| the officer agreed to let him go, alone, for the 
man stepped up to the Commissioner and asked | papers. He went and was soon back again, 
leave to say a word in private. The word|and finished his business, counsel not having 
was in manuscript, and proved to be nothing| yet arrived. Presently, however, Pierre Ber- 
less than a warrant, requiring his appearance| nard Grignon, one of the plaintiffs, came in, 
before a magistrate, to answer to the formid-| and demanded of the Commissioner his pay- 
able charge of embezzlement ! roll, for examination, as he said, by the magis- 
His accusers were several of the principal| trate. ‘To which, the Commissioner replied,— 
men among the Mixed Menomonies, persons |‘ That he should be happy to meet the gentle- 
who had, on previous occasions, received cou- | men who were discontented with his proceed- 
siderably larger shares of the money appro-| ings, at Washington, and there undergo the 
priated by Congress, under Menomonie trea-| most rigid scrutiny ; but that he should not 
ties, than they did in this instance. For] part with his roll, until he deposited it in the 
example ; under that of 1836, one of these had| hands of the officer of the Government, to 
received, out of an appropriation of $80,000 | whom it appertained.” 
the sum of $2125; another, $8000; a third,| Counsellor Fisk, at length, arrived; the 
$5125. The last individual referred to, had, | other could not yet be found. It was conclud- 
likewise, according to the treaty, as originally | ed, as the evening was fast wasting, to proceed 
made by Gov. Dodge, assigned to him,—* the | to the magistrate’s, leaving word, for Counsel- 
sum of $1000, each year, during the term of| lor Agry to follow. A good many people were 
twenty years ;” which sum had been, previ-| out of doors, to see the procession pass ; but 
ously, designated to be—“ applied to the edu- jall were quiet and civil. It was a novelty for 


cation of the Indian youth ; and the said Indi-|a village magistrate to assume the functions of 


5 . 
ans,” so runs the treaty, ‘* having declared, | the Executive of the United States, by requir- 


that they were not desirous of applying that} ing its agent to account to him for the faithful 
sum to the aforesaid purpose, and that they | discharge of his duties. The office of this 
wished to give that amount to their friend and | important functionary was in the second story 
relation Robert Grignon, for valuable services | of a wooden building, to which access was had 
rendered by him to their Nation, therefore, the | by a steep and narrow flight of stairs, ascend- 
United States do agree to pay to the said Ro- | ing along the gable end, ‘outside. The court 
bert Grignon,” &c. ‘This remarkable agree-| room, some 30 feet long by 30 broad, was 
ment did not pass the ordeal of the Senate. It} dimly lighted by a tallow candle, and contaiaed 
was ordered to be stricken out, (one would be la motley assemblage, white, red, and mixed, 
glad to add,) to the honour of the Government. | convened on this interesting occasion. The 
But, unhappily for Indians when Government | Mixed Menomonies constituted a considerable 
lays hands on the plunderer of their property, | proportion of the congregation. The benches 
it too often happens that the benefit does not! were not sufficient to accommodate the unusual 
enure to them. In this instance, the United | concourse, and as an upright posture did not 
States once more swallowed the oyster and | accord with the habits of the plaintiffs, they 
bestowed the shells, The school fund was !and their associates, squatted on the floor, in 











Peter B. Grignon, Wil- 
liam Powell, John B. 
Dubay and Robert 
Grignon. 

Being duly sworn do deposets and sais that 
thay the afforsaid ar of Mixed Menomine 
Blood and as such are persons for whom with 
others the sum of fourty thousand dollars was 
set apart and apropratide By the 4th article of 
the treaty maid on the 18th October 1848. 
Betwene the United States of Ameraca and the 
Menomen tribe of Indians that they are in- 
formed and Beleve that one Wister has receiv- 
ed the said sum of Money as Commissior or 
Disbursing agent of the United States in Gold 
or Silver Coin with instructions to pay the 

same in fulfillment of said treaty stipulations 
that the said Wister as thay were informed 
and believe has failed to pay over a large 
amount to wit the sum of fiv hundred dollars 
part of said sum of fourty thousand dollars ac- 
cording to law and instructions But has fradu- 
lanty and faloneously converted the said sum 
of money to other uses not authorised by said 
treaty or his instructions or such Disbursing 
agent contrary to statute in such cases made 
and provide to the Sheriff or any constable of 
said County you ar here By Commande to 
Appehed the said Wister and Bring him Be- 
foreme to Be Delt with according to law 
Given under my hang the 10 Day of 
July 1849 


“ State of Wisconsin 
County of Brown 


J. W. Duntap 

Justice of the Peace” 

Cotton and Martin were the champions of 
the assailants. Martin, singularly enough, 
was one of the men to whom the bestowal of 
the offending gift was entrusted. He was, 
likewise, the man, who, by common report, 
would himself have been the Commissioner to 
the Menomonies, for the distribution of these 
forty thousand dollars, had the friends of the 
late Administration succeeded in electing their 
President. It required, a degree of magnani- 
mity, not common among politicians, to look 
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with complacency | upon the stranger, whe had | and a beginning having once ‘been ‘made, the| certainly enable him to draw out more. He 


thus unexpectedly stepped into his shoes and | 


| progress is steady. The senses of smell and| then carefully proceeds, eliciting most gradu- 


disappointed him of the honour and emolu- | taste are also in constant need of cultivation. | ally the feeble manifestations of thought and 


ment. 
not increase his reluctance to perplex and pes: | 
ter this unwelcome intruder. 


(To be continued.) 





Plank Roads in New York.—The Secre- | 
tary of the State of New York has articles of | 
association filed in his office, which contem- 
plate the construction of 2000 miles of plank 
road, the cost of which will be about $3,000,- 
000.—Late Paper. 

sissies 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Cretins of the Alps. 


(Concluded from page 204.) 


It appears that of the true cretin children 
treated in this Alpine retreat, already about 
one-third have returned to their families, more 
or less completely restored to health in body 
and mind. Some appear to have been com- 
pletely cured, and rendered as capable of ordi- 
nary education as the most healthy children. 
Dr. Guggenbihl desires that the children 
should continue at the Abendberg for not less 
than three years, to do justice to his treatment. 
Some may require five or six years’ residence, 
But many are removed by their parents too 
soon, and fall back afier their return home. 

Of the treatment pursued, we have the fol- 
lowing account. Removed to the Abendberg 
as soon as possible after being weaned, the 
children are committed to the immediate care 
of nurses, by whom they are bathed, fed with 
goats’ milk, carried out and laid in the sun on 
the grass, and amused, when they are capable 
of being so. After some time, when the bodily 
vigour is obviously increased, and the children 
have attained a suitable age, attempts are made 
to rouse their intellectual powers through the 
organ$ of sense. These efforts are first direct- 
ed to the ear. ‘Tubes and speaking trumpets 
of different sizes are used ; the sound addressed 
to the dull auditory nerve of the cretin must 
be loud, else it makes no impression. The 
child is then taught or coaxed to imitate the 
motions of the lips and tongue required to give 
utterance to the sound roared into the ear, and 
by repetition it learns to connect the sound it 
hears with the attempt to make it; then it tries 
to articulate, and so, by slow degrees, it gets 
through the vowels. The eye and the sense 
of touch are then exercised in connexion with 
the results of the first series of lessons, The 


Which circumstance peradventure, did | Some cretin children swallow whatever sub-| feeling, which are thenceforth strengthened by 


stance is placed in the mouth, however nause-| skilfully managed exercise. 
ous ; and they seem to be wholly unconscious! In the physical treatment of the children, in 
of differences of odour. addition to the daily use of baths, much im- 
Gymnastic exercises, which require the | | portance is attached to the occasional employ- 
daily use of every muscle, are very important, | ment of electricity, and to frictions with some 
and excite the children to emulation in their| aromatic herbs. But perhaps no remedial 
feats ; whilst the exercise of the faculties of the| agent is so powerful in contributing to the re- 
mind is equally carried on in mental gy mnas-| storation of health as the constant breathing 
tics, according to the powers of each little| of the pure air of the mountain. In some of 
scholar. Music has been found to be a pow. | the goitre cases, and in the rickety cretins, 
erful aid—soothing, interesting and refining ;| medicine is used freely, particularly the most 
and we can bear witness ourselves to the thrill- approved alieratives and tonics. 
ing effect of the voices of the happy little group, | It is when the convalescence is established, 
who sang to us in their infantine manner the) that especial attention is given to the religious 
praises of their God, instruction of the children. Not but that at 
Dr. Twining has supplied us with a descrip-| any time after the commencement of intellec- 
tion of the scene presented by the inmates of} tual activity the truth of the Gospel may be 
the hospice engaged in their every day occu-| received, to the comfort and edification of the 
pations, which | gives a good idea of the style| spirit struggling with its cumbrous load of a 
of Dr. Guggenbiihl’s proceedings. “ The| morbid body, but only that, humanly speak- 
scene was most impressive; our visit was un-| ing, and in general, the cretin is not able to 
expected, and we found Dr. Guggenbihl en-| give due heed to his spiritual concerns, nor to 
gaged instructing his little patients, His) appreciate the importance of Divine revelation. 
fatherly smile, and the kind manner of his| ‘The author, in conclusion, adds a few words 
assistant, were not lost even on those scarcely | on what may be regarded as the practical 
human beings, for several would look up with | application of his review of the labours of the 
an expression of happiness. A more strange| philanthropist of the Abendberg and their re- 
or more interesting school-room was never} sults, namely, the consideration of what ought 
seen ; to watch the familiar process by which | to be done for idiocy, in imitation of what Dr, 
we all unconsciously learn to speak in infancy,| Guggenbiihl has done for cretinism. 
here adopted to teach children of any age un-| Alihough all cretins are not idiots, and vice 
der six, systematically and with effort, was aj versa, it is obvious that, in a great majority of 
matter of deep interest. Here, indeed, was a} the former, the manifestation of mind is pre- 
task of real difficulty, as the organs, far from} vented by causes perfectly similar to those 
being ready and eager to receive impressions, | which are connected with the more ordinary 
were so dull that the strongest means were| forms of idiocy, such as we see them in this 








needed to make them act in any degree. Seve- 
ral of the children were ranged round a table, 
in chairs formed to support those who could 
not otherwise sit upright; in nearly all these 
were the evident signs of their fearful malady, 
and the dull, hopeless look of almost perfect 
idiocy. On a bed on one side of the room lay 
one poor creature, who was too great a suf- 
ferer to be yet able to join in the instruction 
which the others were receiving. 

When the hour of instruction closed, came 
that of amusement, and here the Doctor's kind | 
manner was equally conspicuous, whether the 


child was swinging, playing with a doll, or beat. | 


ing a drum, or "still sitting | unconscious of all | 
around it. Day and night the sole thought of 


this zealous and benevolent man is the happi-| 


letters are presented in a large form, carved | ness and improvement of these poor creatures : 
in wood ; the child handles them and learns to| in him they have at once a father, teacher and 


associate the sound with the letter, Words 
are formed and learned in the same manner. 


physician, well qualified by natural disposition 
and acquired attainments to act in all those 


Then the pupil advances to the application of | characters. 


words to objects. Figures of household uten- 
sils are laid before the child and named ; by 
and by he places the articles themselves upon 
their pictures. When much difficulty is expe- 
rienced in getting the attention fixed in this 
way, the child is taken into a dark room, and | 
is shown the forms of letters and objects por- 
trayed on the wall by means of phosphorus, 
The illuminated figures sometimes arrest the 


attention more effectually than anything else ; | hold of it us of the end of a thread, which will} deed, the labour must be great. 








and in other civilized countries. If, therefore, 
many cretins, even those who seem to be the 
most idiotic, are susceptible of improvement 
under treatment, many idiots are likely to be 
sotoo. And if they can be, they ought to be 
educated. Undoubtedly there are some whose 
physical conformation is such as to oppose in- 
surmountable obstacles to the success of the 
training process; yet, exclusively of such 
cases, there are numbers who at present are 
regarded as hopelessly sunk in idiocy, and who 
are daily grieved over by afflicted parents, 
who might be retrieved, and rendered blessings 
to their friends and to society. 

The accomplishment of such an end cannot 
be attained without great exertions and inex- 
haustible patience: and, to do justice to the 
poor objects of the treatment, even the most 
hopeless cases must be subjected to it. From 
the extensive series of experiments on the treat- 
ment of idiocy, made at the hospital of Bicétre 
in Paris, by M. Seguin, it results that it is im- 


Dr. Guggenbiih! has the advantage of being} possible to determine what cases may be bene- 


aided in his work by an admirable assistant.| fited by treatment, and what not, without actu- 
This man has the happy faculty of descending} ally making the trial. M. Seguin’ $ success is 
with the utmost simplicity, patience and bene. ie orroborative of the conclusions arrived at by 
volence, to the level of his stupid little se ho-| Dr. Guggenbihl, as to the great improvement 
lars ; and then, with inimitable perseverance, | which many cases are susceptible of in the 
he labours to excite some mental emotion,| manifestation of intellect afier the traini ing, and 
However slight that may be, he seizes upon it| is quite sufficient to encourage others to attempt 
eagerly whenever it appears, and keeps his| to benefit even the worst cases, —— in- 
That such 
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attempts should be extensively and persever-| winter with him at their house in London,—|a close pursuit afier Truth 


THE FRIEND. 








and knowledge, the 


ingly made, appears to be demanded by con-|and she occasionally accompanied him in a/ Christian graces so eminently shone forth in 
siderations of public economy, no less than by | summer visit to their seat in Ireland, to which 


those of Christian charity ; as many who are 


place her husband had a strong attraction, 


now a constant burden upon the community, | but Ragley was her home. 


might, by timely and judicious training, have 
been rendered capable of conducting themselves 
rationally, and of labouring for their own sub- 
sistence. 


—— 


For‘ The Friend.” 


LADY CONWAY, 


(Continued from page 206.) 


From early life Anne Finch was subject to 
excruciating and debilitating pains in the head. 
The suffering she endured must have materi- 
ally interfered with her studies, and renders the 
amount of knowledge she acquired, and the 
thoroughness of her education doubly wonder- 
ful. Her father died when she was in her 
childhood, and we have no means of ascertain- 
ing who afterwards superintended her early 
instruction. She appears, however, to have 
been a docile child, thoughtful and serious, 
even when quite young. Her bodily infirmi- 
ties and the frequent returns of her agonizing 
headaches, had doubtless a saddening, sofien- 
ing, and beneficial influence upon her charac- 
ter. Her heart was often tendered through 
the visitations of Divine Grace,—and as she 
submitted to its cleansing operations, she wit- 
nessed in good measure, the New Birth unto 
holiness, and a preparation for walking in 
newness of life. As she submitted in resigna- 
tion to the portion of suffering and affliction 
assigned her, she learned what it was to re- 
joice in the midst of pain and bereavement. 

rought up in the lap of luxury,—the inmate 
of a palace, deemed splendid enough since that 
day, to be the dwelling place of England’s 
monarchs,* with every outward comfort that 
wealth could bestow, bountifully administered, 
she might, absorbed in outward blessings, have 
missed of that heavenly happiness which knows 
no end, if God had not seen meet to award her 
many severe bodily pains as her earthly evil 
things. She looked forward to an early death 
with composure, and doubtless could dwell on 
the language addressed to the rich man with- 
out fear, “ Son, thou in thy lifetime received 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things ; 
but now he is comforted, and thou art torment- 
ed.” 

On the eleventh day of the Twelfth month 
[February], 1651, Anne Finch was married 
to Edward Viscount Conway. Her husband 


was a peer of the realm. He was a man of| 


wealth, who had estates in England, in Wales, 
and in Ireland, with baronial or other titles in 
each country. His favourite seat appears to 
have been at Ragley, in Warwickshire, and 
there his wife spent most of the remainder of 
her pain-afflicted life. When her health 
would permit her to remove, she passed the 





* William and Mary purchased it of Lady Conway’s 
nephew, and lived and diced in it. On the death of 
William, Queen Anne and her husband occupied it, 
and they also laid down their lives there. George 
the First then made it his home, but died whilst he 
was at Hanover on a visit. George the Second was 
the last English monarch who dwelt in it, and he also 
died within its walls. 


lin innocency. 


Henry More spent much time at Ragley, 
with his former pupil, and perhaps still direct- 
ed in measure her studies and reading. About 
the year 1653, at her request he composed a 
book, entitled an ** Antidote to Atheism,” which 
he dedicated to her in a very laudatory epistle. 
In this book as well as in most of his writings, 
he manifested an earnest desire to do good, 
some activity of intellect,—some power of rea- 
soning, some fire of expression, and at the 
same time exhibited much credulity and super- 


her, as even to obscure the lustre of other ac- 
complishments, at least, with those who could 
behold and appreciate them.” 

Lady Conway had applied to many physi- 
cians to cure her of her disease ; she had even 
crossed over to France to obtain the advice of 
some deemed peculiarly skilful, but like the 
poor woman mentioned in the New Testament, 
she had been nothing improved by any of them, 
and from time to time rather grew worse. She 
lived in an age when quacks, if not as numer. 
ous as at the present time, had as much assur- 
ance, and public credulity then, as it does now, 
invited imposition. Even in this day we see 


stition. Some accounts given therein brought | around us people, accounted wise, who finding 
forward to confound the atheists, and which | that medical skill, based on study and know. 
he thinks perfectly unanswerable, are so ab-| ledge, has failed to relieve them, allow them- 


surdly ridiculous, that at this age no man of 
intelligence could be found who would believe 
them. What would now be thought of argu- 
ments to overcome the cavils of infidels based 
on a story of a dead body not liking to be re- 
moved to be burnt, making itself so heavy that 
a strong horse could hardly draw it in a cart, 
though the said horse did a few minutes afier- 
wards run away with the cart and two men in 
it, do what they would to stop it! It is useless 
to follow this visionary, yet ingenious man, 
into metaphysical abstractions, and supersti- 
tious beliefs. He made many books which 
were read, and which perhaps did not contain 
more nonsense than the writings of some other 
of the learned and warmly imaginative writers 
of that age. 

In the summer of 1658 the symptoms of 
disease in Lady Conway all seemed aggrava- 
ted, and she, her husband, her friends, and 
medical advisers, deemed that her end was 
near. In this view of an approaching separa- 
tion from the things of time, she was resigned 
to the will of her heavenly Father, as we find 
from a letter of her husband to his brother-in- 
law George Rawdon, then resident in Dublin. 
But her cup of suffering was not yet filled up, | 
and towards autumn, a change for the better | 
took place in her symptoms. 

Lord and Lady Conway had one child, who 
was named Heneage, alter his grand/ather. | 
This darling boy was permitted to remain with | 
them for nearly two years, a light and a joy 
to their household, and then He who had gra- 








selves to be experimented on by quacks,—bold 
pretenders to successful practice, without expe- 
rience or research,—or ignorant venders of 
some cure-all compound of herbs, which some 
Indian or Dutch Doctor, or some seventh son 
of a seventh son, had originally invented. It 
is needless to name the many panaceas which 
have, even in the memory of some not over 
middle age, risen into repute, won and retained 
for a time the faith of many in the community, 
in their universal curative powers, and have 
then sunk into disuse. Scarcely have these 
medicines lost public confidence, before the 
very people who recently extolled them to the 
skies, have taken to some newer quackery, the 
healing virtue of which is borne testimony to, 
by as long a list of cures, with subscribing and 
attesting witnesses. It would not be difficult 
to lay hands on individuals in this community 
of bright intellects, and good general sense, 
who have by turns been the warm advocates 
of most of the noted quackeries of the day, 
even to their most recent variations. 

From the testimony of credible witnesses, it 
seems evident, that no quackery however ab- 
surd, or however deleterious it may be to the 
many who indulge in it,ever became very popu- 
lar, without effecting numerous cures. There 
are many persons whose minds are depressed 
and their bodies suffering in sympathy there- 
with,—many who imagine themselves sick, 
because they feel miserable and weak ;—these 
ofien need little more than a strong assurance 
that they will get well, to produce a cure. 


ciously given him to them, removed him away | Such may be suddenly restored when they 


Thus was he spared the trials | have strong faith that it will be so, by the ad- 


and temptations incident to this state of proba-| ministration of medicine, which is perfectly 
tion, which in his case must have been aggra-| inert, or no more efficacious than bread pills. 


vated by the riches and rank of his parents. 


But to return to the case of Lady Conway. 


After his death, his mother grew even more of| Her husband had heard reports of wonderful 


a sufferer than she had been. More says 
that it was by virtue of the saving know- 
ledge of ‘Christ in us the hope of glory,’ in 
comparison of which she esteemed all things 
else but as loss, “that she was endued with 
such marvellous patience, composure, and for- 
titude to bear the constant, tedious, as well as 
more agonizing conflicts of the flesh. It seem- 
ed to him, not without providential wisdom, 
that all means of mitigation proved so ineffec- 
tual ; in order that this glorious power of God, 
in its full operation on an obedient soul might 
the more fully appear, Thus it was, that, in 


cures performed in Ireland, by a Valentine 
Greatrakes, whose medicine was a touch of his 
finger, or the downward stroking of his hands 
over the patient’s body.. Lord Conway, from 
the news-book account and other sources of 
information, was led to believe in the power of 
Greatrakes to cure diseases promptly and ef- 
fectually by this pleasant method which dis- 
pensed with all nauseous doses. He therefore 
determined if possible to bring the touch-doctor 
to Ragley, and let him prove his skill upon 
his Anne. 


(To be continued.) 
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ceit ?—Oh ! that | may be found, during my 
few remaining days, fulfilling this course, and, 
through all, dying daily ! 


Hastings, Ninth month, 1837. ‘ 
It will be very pleasant, now, to 
think of thee as nearer to us. | think thou 
Sie hast great cause of encouragement and thank- 
Stoke Newington, 14th of Eighth mo., 1837. fulness, whatever humbling views attend thee : 
which is just as it should be, if things go right 
I long thou mayst be encouraged 10} with us, ‘Thou and I, dear , are not of 
take rough and smooth, providing all things the showy, flourishing sort ; and the profitable 
prudently to the best of thy power for the poor | safe feelings and steppings thou describest, 
body, not unnecessarily mortifying it, or “ne-| 5, just what I have known, and known much 
glecting” it, for the sake of the treasure lodged | of, (ah! Lhope not a bit too much!) Some 
in the earthly vessel, and for the sake Of | seem to know little enough of all this! More 
others, and the good cause: then I trust all) i, pity! Never fear—the Lord will never 
things needful will be added and supplied, ac-| cast off the contrite and humbled spirits, who 
cording to the abundant Goodness which bas | sont thosssives aed thee’ all upon Him; He 
followed, and attended, and “ prevented” thee} i, bound to care for them and help them in 
and me, through ae outward aod every extremity, so that they are kept from 
inward—who is indeed the Fountain of wisdom) 54544 : 
and sung, te women of - our only| Be ‘wholly at thy Master’s disposal, dear 
Refuge and Help in every hour of extremity. . : : a ts te 
‘I was ated to hear that the stir, Ward. y in“ Derkyehiney ead Tenty ‘gies “ep te 
, : ' ~,.. | Whatever seems required, without much rea- 
law’s book against Friends had made at Glas. soning and reckoning. I have several years 
gow, had roused up W. S, and others there to] 144 felt much saendadie:thek ediell) eammtinn 
lend Friends’ books, and take measures such| pore and rejoice at ietaen Aelia tan 
as, | trust, will answer the thirst raised to way. | weal wat ead Be joule thyself, 
eat eng Secon, ae as alone, or as a poor creature ; but simply do 
os . > | what thy hand finds to do. Doubtless thou 
some said against us. Ah! if dear Friends in| yitt be duly cared for, every way, from da 
the uttermost parts, as elsewhere, would but to day y y way, y 
show forth the efficacy of that which they pro-| with our united dear love beyond words 
fess, afier a zealous and godly sort, what might . Daewuall , 
not be yet effected and expected in the Lord's ; 
way and time! For assuredly He is waiting 
to be gracious, and to pour out of his Spirit, 
and renew the face of the earth, spiritually, 
making the wilderness rejoice and blossom as 
the rose! Ah! may you, my beloved sisters 
in the Truth, not slacken, nor hang down the 
head, or the hands ; but throw in the net, cast 
in the precious seed, and give up to all that 
seems required : for assuredly it is the feeble, 
and lowly, and poor in spirit, who are enrich- 
ed with faith, strengthened with might in the 
inner man, enabled to quench the violence of 
fire, obtain promises, stop the mouths of lions, 
and out of weakness are made strong. 
Therefore look again and again to your 
Leader in all things; and like good Sarah, 
* judge Him faithful who hath promised ;” and 


OUR HOMESTEAD. 
BY PH@BE CAREY. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls, 
From the wayside dust aloof, 
Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
Their frnitage on its roof: 
And the cherry-tree so near it grew, 
That when awake I’ve lain 
In the lonesome nights, I’ve heard the limbs, 
As they creaked against the pane: 
And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees ! 
I've seen my little brothers rocked 
In their tops by the summer breeze. 
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The sweet brier under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 
And the damask rose by the garden fence 
Were all the flowers we had. 
I've looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, 
That to other eyes were lovelier, 
But not to me so fair ; 
For those roses bright, oh, those roses bright! 
I have twined them with my sister's locks, 
That are laid in the dust from sight! 








We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 
And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 
And there never was water half so sweet 
As that in my little cup, 
Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep, 
Which my father’s hand set up; 
And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well! 
I remember yet the plashing sound 
Of the bucket as it fell. 
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Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Where at night we loved to meet ; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her smile was ae sweet ; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair— 
That hair is silver now ! 
But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad hearth’s 
light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 
They are in my heart to-night. 


For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 205.) 


A letter to Samuel Emlen from Owen Bid- 
dle, dated Fifth month 13, 1793, probably 
accompanied to Europe the one to Sarah Har- 
rison. It is an instructive communication set- 
ting forth the humble, sorrowful, and lowly- 
minded walking of the writer, : 

** My dear and much valued Friend Samuel : 
Emlen,—Notwithstanding | have not at an as 
earlier season taken pen in hand to write to 
thee, | trust there is no want of that brotherly 
regard and affection, which constitutes the 
badge of discipleship. An incapacity to say 
anything fit to meet thy acceptance has prov- 
never look back, as poor Lot’s wile. And do|ed an insurmountable objection until this time, 
not flinch from becoming as fools, wherever) when a sense of it is so prevalent as to be very ¢ 
need{ul ; but be patient in tribulation and deep) discouraging. To inform thee that myself 
wading of spirit. and family feel a deep and humiliating sense A 

Thou wilt well know, my beloved ,| of the kindness of thyself and of our Friends 
how to bear with those that are “ out of the| generally in the hour of deep distress, could af- 
way,” like our Holy Head and High Priest ;| ford thee little satisfaction. . . . . This must 
and canst reach forth a hand to the lost sheep, | have been the principal theme of my letters, aud 
verily knowing what a merciful, wonderful | | rather chose to be silent, especially as | found 
Hand has been stretched forth, to pluck the| by my commerce with the world and connec- 
brand as from the burning, in my own case} tion with people of a libertine spirit, | had con- 
and in others. Oh! the love that fills the} tracted many stains which could only be done 
heart, at times, of those labouring in the|away by the baptism which can purify,—that } 
Gospel, reaching forth, and drawing, with] of fire and of the Holy Ghost. This is not the 
the language, “ Why will ye die?”—and if it} work of aday. Many indeed, were the dip- 
is beat back inne way, it is fruitful in devis-| pings necessary for my cleansing, and frequent 
ing good, and overcoming evil with good. Do the renewed necessity for them, in consequence 
not, | beg of you, shackle or limit your ser- jof a want of a watchful and circumspect con- 
vices, now you are out; only where you can-| duct to guard against too familiar an acquaint. 
not see the way open, desist. Paul “ essayed” | ance with those who are much in the spirit of 


to go into Bithynia; so you may essay, or|this world, 
adventure, 











To do the best we can is a duty: but to be 
uneasy at what cannot be helped is a fault: 
. for this world, and the things of it, are mu- 

table. 





For ** The Friend."’ 
Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay, 
No. 5. 


13th of Twelfth month, 1835. 
—— I hope you both live in a thorough 
willingness to come up to the help of the good 
cause, in what you may. Oh! what a self- 
saving, self-serving spirit is abroad, shrinking 
and skulking, instead of exposing all, life and 
is reputation, laying down all, for the brethren, 
is for the church, for the truth, for the Lord! 
May you be strengthened and animated to see 
pf what is your path and duty; for some are to 
of be “saviours in Mount Zion”—to “ turn the 
f battle to the gate.” He that saveth his life, 
3 shall lose it.” ‘ He that hateth not father and 
e mother, &c., yea, and his own life also, can- 
r not be a disciple!” How awful! Why have 
bo we not that holy zeal, and weighty concern, 
and true call, to break down the altar of Baal, 
to warn, to rebuke sharply, to cut down de- 
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From this cause | fear my stay 
has been prolonged in the furnace. This, how- 
ever necessary for my refinement, has not 
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THE FRIEND. 





qualified me so to sympathize with my dear 
Friends in their Gospel labours, as to enable 
me to speak comfortably to them, which I 
would gladly do. 

“Pray for me, my dear Friend, that I may 
experience the time of refreshing, for indeed | 
sometimes fear it will never come. Happy 
are those who are engaged in the days of their 
youth to follow the Lord, and are found wor- 
thy to suffer for his name’s sake. Even unto 
death,—the death of the cross. The number 
of these are too few, Had | been earlier de- 
dicated to him, and more faithful at this time, 
instead of mourning, the voice of melody and 
gladness would be “heard in my land, and | 
might now, with other worthies have been en- 
gayed in the Lamb’s warfare to my own un- 
speakable gain ;—and, perhaps, be helpful, 
like thyself and dear Sarah Harrison, to the 
gathering in of the dispersed of Judah. May 
you who are engaged in this work, neither faint 
nor grow weary, for assured | am that however 
arduous and humiliating your labours, or what- 
ever hardships or sufferings you may have to 


pass through, either in body or mind, yet such | 


will be your reward at the end of the race, as 
abundantly to compensate therefor. 
be content either in heights or depths to be 
with the seed. With it your portion must be 
even to the end and conclusion of time that 
you may inherit durable riches and righte- 
ousness, 

“The epistle from the National Meeting at 
Dublin which thou sent me, is an acceptable 

resent. It is well adapted to our situation ; 
and if the very important advice contained in 
it is duly attended to, it cannot fail of being 
useful. May we profit by it, for we need it. 
Our worthy Friend Robert Grubb, has sent 
me, as a present, an account of the religious 
experience and labours of his truly valuable 
wile. The book affords such instances of per- 
fect resignation to the Divine will,—such deep 
religious 3 experience,—and breathes so catholic 
and. pure a spirit, that benevolence and love 
instructively accompany every line. It was 
truly of use in my family, giving us a lift 
as I hope, out of an apparently languid, 
indifferent state. Whilst one of the family 
read it to the rest, of evenings, when we were 
collected in a little group around our fireside, 
His company was evidenced through marvel- 
lous condescension, who is alone able to season 
our minds, and infuse something of the true 
spirit which so livingly animated the dear de- 
ceased. Her loss is much to be lamented, and 
I fear it will not suddenly be made up to the 
church in every way. What she has left re- 
specting education, is a treasure, and had I not 
known the Source in some degree from which 


she derived her wisdom, I should have ex-. 


claimed, ‘ Whence has one so young in years, 
gained all this knowledge?’ To ‘Him from 
whom it came be the praise. 

“Oh, my dear Friend, what would have be- 
come of some of us, had the mercies of God 
been proportioned by the scale of our own 
merits. Fear not therefore but that his loving- 
kindness will be extended to thee and thine to 
the end of time. This is the wish of thy poor 
unworthy brother. I believe I may say that 
my dear wife and children with myself, tra- 


May you! 








vail ‘measurably for the welfare of thy dear|is still here, was to see me this day, and ‘does 
companion, Sarah Harrison and thyself, and | not yet see his way to leave the city, Our 
salute you in the bonds of tenderest affection. | Yearly Meeting was a solemn, quiet assembly 
We desire our love conveyed to you, and that | throughout, It appointed a large committee 
you may experience health, happiness and ‘of both sexes to visit the Quarterly, Monthly, 
peace, to be your portion through time, and|and Preparative Meetings, and they are most 
find your labour crowned with rejoicing in the | of them gone accordingly. 
end. Farewell! “Do give my very dear love to Samuel 
Owen Bippte.” | Emlen, and those noble warriors M. R. and J. 
To return back in order of time a few| W. who will often full in with thee, and accept 
months. Sarah Harrison, whilst in Ireland, | a large share thyself from thy sympathizing 
received a letter from Rebeca Jones, aaa and affectionate friend and sister.’ 
Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11th, 17 Rebecca Jones was ofien in sympathy with 
from which the following is extracted. absent Friends, as well as distant meetings. 
“[ have been so closely in company with|In one of her letters to Joseph Williams of 
thee for a considerable time past, that | thought | Dublin, written in the Fifth month, she says, 
that | would once more break through the|‘“ You will, I suppose, several at least from 
bonds of form and ceremony, in writing, and | your nation, be going xbout now to the Yearly 
waft thee the sincere salutation of sisterly affec- Meeting of ‘London, , where if I had the wings 
tion, in bidding thee ‘ be of good cheer.’ ‘ Hold | of a dove, I should be tempted to join the sol- 
fast that commission which thou hast received,’}emn assembly. As this is altogether impossi- 
‘let no man take thy crown,’—that crown | ble in body, I am thankful in be lieving I shall 
which is in store for all the valiant, faithful | in spirit be wafted there, and join in intercession 
soldiers, who have enlisted under the glorious | with a faithful number to the Father of mer- 
Gospel banner of the Prince of Peace. I ad-|cies for his continued help, preservation, and 
dressed a few lines, jointly to thee and S. E.,| guidance in the weighty service of that meet- 
under cover to dear M. [Ridgway] and Jane ing. Even as I have according to my small 
[Watson], to be read afier leaving the Ameri-| measure been favoured to be in company with 
can shore, but I hear not a word ‘of your hav-/an honest-hearted few amongst Friends in 
ing got them ; since which, | have often been| your land during your late national assembly. 
conversing in spirit with thee, and was favour- | Please, as thou “hast an opportunity, give my 
ed with what | thought was a clear prospect,| kind love ta my acquaintance in your city and 
as I sat in our meeting the 19th of the Eighth | elsewhere in Ireland, Let me hear all that is 
month, of your being that day at Liverpool, | of an interesting nature, for my heart still loves 
(not Cork.) When | heard of your safe arri-| the flock, and wishes well to the Lord’s work 
val about that time,* it was an indication to|among you, where [ have often been led to 
me that | had not yet lost all my best feelings, | labour disinterestedly and honestly, and hope 
though I can assure thee that [| never passed | all our labour will not be in vain. 1 would 
a summer, in which [so much] deep, hidden| have thee dear Friend encouraged,—grow bold 
conflict was my steadily allotted portion, as|in the work, ‘ wax valiant in fight,’ and leave 
the last. I still remain a poor, weak creature, | the issue to the great Lord of the harvest who 
and in need of the prayers of my dear Friends | having sent us into his vineyard, will give us 
that my faith fail not! whatsoever is right, in his own time, Blessed 
“Thy husband called here this day, and|be his worthy name forever !” 
read me part of thy letter. O how I rejoiced (To be continued.) 
to hear that thou wast taken into the same ities. 
harnesst in Dublin, and lodged at my dear 
Friend J[oseph] W [illiams] ; as was my lot 
directly upon landing there. [ am also pleased 
to hear that honest E. Wigham was prepared| The love and cordial fellowship, which have 
to join thee, in that very arduous task. Such | characterized Friends, who have been preserv- 
thy poor little Friend Rebecca witnessed it to | jedi in the lowly life of Truth, are worthy to be 
be; yet | was mercifully helped through that ;| had in remembrance. One great benefit aris- 
and all other services that opened to my view || ing from the recollection would be, to compare 
So wilt thou [be], dear Sarah, as thou keepest | our condition with their’s, and inquire as be- 
in the quiet, safe spot, of resignation to the Fa-| fore the Searcher of hearts, whether we are 
ther’s will! 1 should like to hear how thou} living in the same Spirit, and are animated 
findest that sickly flock, and whether any of| with the same holy zeal and love towards the 
‘the vines flourish, and the pomegranates grow.’ | cause of Christ, which led them to prefer Jeru- 
Our little contrite brother, Joseph Williams, is| salem and the prosperity of one another in the 
like an Abraham among that people. Heused| Truth to their chief earthly joy. Oliver 
to smuggle, but has latterly become a fair tra- | Sansom speaking of the National Meeting of 
der, and keeps open shop, so that I hope his| 1687, in Ireland, says, it ‘began at the ninth 
income is thereby increased. My dear love is| hour, and the glorious presence of the Lord 
to him, his valuable wife, and to the children ;| was manifested, to the great refreshment and 
and I commission thee to give my love to my | confirmation of his people ; unto which several 
inquiring friends generally, in thy freedom. testimonies were borne for the space of about 
“Our Quarterly Meeting is just over, in|three hours, and concluded in prayer and 
which David Sands was much favoured, He| praises to the Lord. ‘Then the women with- 
drawing into an upper room, the men continu- 
ed their mee ting in the same place, and entered 
upon their business ; and in great unity, love 


For ** The Friend.” 
Troe Faith and its Fruits, 


SO Or 


* They reached Liverpool the 16th. 
+ Visiting families. 
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and sweetness, things were proposed, debated, | 
managed and concluded, to the mutual comfort 
and satisfaction of all faithful Friends; and| 
then between the fifth and sixth hour in the) 
afternoon, the meeting broke up.” 

Such a meeting was like a feast of charity ; 
and instead of looking towards their convoca- 
tions with apprehensions of difficulty, and suf- 
fering, they would be regarded as seasons of 
Divine consolation, and a hearty co-operation 
to build themselves on their most holy faith— 
to look into the condition of the weak or defi- 
cient parts of the heritage for the purpose of 
administering help, and guarding them against 
the inroads of an enemy. He further says, 
“So sweet and pleasing was this meeting of 
our Friends, that they agreed to meet again 
the next day at the same time and place, and 
to have the meeting as near as might be in the 
same manner as the other was; which was 
accordingly performed in all points. And the 
presence of the Lord and his living power, 
seemed more plentifully to overflow the meet- 
ing, and break forth through many vessels, 
even in the time of business, which did plea- 
santly obstruct it for a time; and so in great 
sweetness the meeting concluded at that time. 
But another was concluded to be held next day 
as a parting meeting. Accordingly, Friends 
came together at the ninth hour in the morn- 
ing, and a heavenly openness and tenderness 
by the Lord’s power, was over the meeting ; 
and therein many living testimonies of the 
love and goodness of the Lord, were borne to 
the great satisfaction of faithful Friends. And 
about the second hour the meeting concluded 
and Friends parted with comfort, rejoicing in 
the Lord, who had been so exceedingly good 
unto us, in our solemn assemblies, even all the 
time of this half year’s meeting.” 

We profess the same faith which they did, 


and doubtless there are many who are living| 


under the same Divine government; if we 
meet together in the name of Christ, with hearts 
imbued with true love to him and to one an- 
other, fervently desiring that he would appear 
in the midst, and guide every one in his duty, 
we should surely witness the life and power of 
Truth to prevail over all, cementing us toge- 
ther in the unity of the Spirit, and enabling us 
to manage the affairs of the church to his hon- 
our and our consolation. ‘There are many 
waste places to be built up—many small, weak 
meetings calling for the cherishing warmth of 
the body—many defective members who need 
to be reminded of their departure from our 
Christian testimonies and example—and lonely 
ones whose hands are ready to hang down 
with discouragement, from the lukewarmness 
and earthly-mindedness around them. ‘These 
are objects claiming the tender sympathy and 
direct aid of superior meetings. We have been 
long closely engaged in resisting the inroads 
of doctrinal error ; is it not equally necessary 
to look into the apostacies in spirit and prac- 
tice, which appear among us? An assent to 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, will do but little for 
us unless it be accompanied with the fruits of | 
the Spirit. As the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also. 





Deceive not with thy lips. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
PARTING OF WINTER. 


Tented round the earth’s broad bosom, 
Clouds in heavy masses lie, 

Neither rent nor loop-hole gives us 
Glimpse beyond of smiling sky. 


Sunless is the dense pavilion, 
While from out its vapoury woof, 

Heavy rain-drops, oozing ceaseless, 
Patter on the sounding roof. 


Will the humid turf be ever 
Crowned again with blossoming ? 

Will the air, these fogs dispelling 
Vibrate to the notes of spring ? 


I have known a visitation 
To the soul, more full of gloom, 
Shapes of fear and dark temptation 
Vaguely through its vapours loom. 


In my sorrow I have wondered 
If these things must always last; 
If from God, my soul was sundered ; 
If the day of grace had past. 


Faith, at length, the cloud divided, 

Hope descried the glory through, 
Lullingly the wind subsided, 

Waves were bright with heaven’s blue. 


Just as when veiled nature rises 
Thetis-like, from out the deep, 
Glittering with her rain-drop prizes 
Sunset clear and winds asleep. 
Third month. 


or 


R. Shackleton to John Thorp. 


24th of Third mo., 88. 

I think, notwithstanding that there exists too 
much cause for the language of complaint re- 
specting the degeneracy and depravity of the 
times, that abundance of pains is taken in our 
religious Society, by the going to and fro of 
Gospel ministers publishing the way of life and 
salvation; and by the laborious arduous con- 


flict maintained with transgressors in the sup- | 


port of our salutary discipline. And I trust 
that He who sitteth in the heavens looks gra- 
ciously down, and beholds with approbation 
the well-meant efforts of a remnant in the 
cause of Christ, and the promotion and spread- 
ing of his reign and government on the earth, 
So that 1 wish there may not be in any a heart 
of unbelief, nor a dwelling too much on a view 
of the gloomy side of things; but rather that 
there may be a steady looking to Him who 
is omnipotent, and an exercising and cultiva- 
ting each the particular gift allotted, according 
to the present ability, and in the will and time 
of the great Giver. 

I am desirous for thee, my dear Friend, that 
thou mayst look upward, from whence hath 
come and will come thy help. If 1 am not 
radically mistaken, thou hast received—thou 
hast been honoured with a beautiful gift: 
may way be made for thee to exercise it to the 
honour of the Holy Head, and to the edifica- 
tion of the body, in as diffuse a manner and 
degree as the Master willeth, and the church 


jneedeth. For my part | think it is awful to 


be entrusted with supernatural talents, given 
for the edification of others. If ever so 


usefully occupied, what is the trustee but an 
unprofitable servant? but if the occupation 
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neglected, displeasure is incurred, and loss and 
shame follow. So that I wish to be watchful, 
that we may not fall into temptation of any 
kind; but that our hands may be free and 
skilful to build the Lord’s house, our feet un- 
fettered and ready to run on his errands, and 
our hearts replete with the joyful answer, of 
** Well done, good and faithful servant !” 

canine 

Cheerfulness is the best promoter of health. 
Repinings and secret murmurings of heart give 
imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres of 
which the vital parts are composed, and wear 
out the machine insensibly, not to mention 
those violent ferments which stir up the blood, 
and those irregular motions which they raise 
in the animal spirits. Cheerfulness bears the 
same friendly regard to the mind, as to the 
body ; it banishes all anxious care and discon- 
tent, soothes and composes the passions, and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm—keeps up 
a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it 
with a steady and perpetual serenity. We 
seldom meet with a great degree of health 
which is not attended with a certain cheerful- 
ness, but may often see cheerfulness where 
there is no great degree of health.— Addison. 

—— eS 

Discoveries in Ancient Nineveh.—Letters 
from Nimroud of November 25th, inform us 
of the progress of Dr. Layard’s researches. 
A wall of admirably united large square blocks 
of limestone, without cement, has been discov- 
ered in the pyramid at Nimroud,—but as yet 
it has been impossible to ascertain what is be- 
hind it. It may be probably a chamber or 
tomb, or may be only the side of a square 
mass supporting the pyramid of unbaked bricks. 
W hat if it should turn out to be the true busta 
Nini? Inthe entrance of a gateway to the 
quadrangle opposite Mosul, Dr. Layard has 
reached a pair of enormous winged figures 
which appear to be entire, but have been 
cracked and injured by fire. A plan of this 
would be interesting as illustrative of the ar- 
chitecture of the city. At Konyunjik a pair 
of gigantic bulls, back to back, separated by 
an enormous figure strangling a lion, like that 
at Paris, but larger, have been discovered ; but 
the upper parts of all have been destroyed. 
On the bulls are interesting inscriptions. We 
are glad to hear that the colossal lions at Nim- 
roud were nearly ready for removal. It was 
expected that they would be on the road to 
England early in December. Dr. Layard has 
a party of men excavating at Baashickhah and 
in a mound near Khorsabad.— Atheneum, 





“Keep silence then; nor speak but when besought, 
Who listens long grows tired of what is told ; 

With tone of silver though thy tongue be fraught 
Know this,—that silence of itself is gold.” 





Mirage on the Prairie.—I\t appears that 
the optical illusion s0 common on some seas, 
and in the wide, sandy deserts of Africa, 
known as the mirage, is sometimes seen on 
the Western Prairies. The editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune describes the appearance thus: 
“One day last week we took the morning 
train for St. Charles. In order to enjoy the 


and improvement even of the one pound, be| bracing air and the scenery, we chose to stand 
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upon the platform in front of the passenger 
car. As the sun came up from the Lake, we 
observed that objects to the west of us became 
suddenly elongated vertically, Stacks of hay 
lified themselves to an amazing altitude. The 
story-and-a-half houses on the prairie towered 
up with all the pretension of five-story palaces. 
As we approached these objects, they gradu- 
ally contracted laterally, both from above and 
below, towards the centre, until they presented 
the appearance of two cones, the upper cone 
commenced slowly vanishing from the apex 
upwards, and at the same time rapidly receded 
towards the horizon, while the lower one—the 
real object—gradually contracted to its natural 
proportions. Ina little while the upper cone 
had become reduced to the faintest possible 
line upon the eastern horizon, and as it disap- 
peared entirely, the house once more resumed 
its usual appearance. We were informed by 
the conductor, that he had ofien witnessed the 
same thing while crossing the prairie in the 








THE FRIEND. 


cases, shall not be construed to take away | which the whites give up of their own ease, 
from any Judge the right, power, and autho-| security, or liberty ; but the safety, the peace 
rity at all times, on application made, to issue | and the liberties of the negro population, who 
the writ of habeas corpus, and to inquire into | are not represented in our State councils, and 
the causes and legality of the arrest or impri-| have no opportunity of vindicating their own 
sonment of any human being within this com-| rights in our legislative halls. 1t shows but 
monwealth, little patriotism to profess a willingness to 
The sixth section makes it unlawful for any | make “ some sacrifices” of the rights of the 
jail of this commonwealth to be used for the} weak and defenceless, “for the peace and 
detention of any person claimed as a fugitive | safety of the Union.” We trust there will be 
from labour, except in cases where such fugi-| integrity enough in our legislature to stand 
tive may be brought before one of the State| against such a backward movement. 
judges by writ of habeas corpus ; and imposes 
a fine of five hundred dollars on any jailer who 
shall offend against the provisions of this Act, 


with loss of his office, and incapacity of again| Received of Caleb Hathaway, $2, vol. 23, for Smith 
holding it during his natural life. Healey, $4, vols, 22 and 23, and for Daniel Reynolds, 

It will be seen by this synopsis of the Sec- | $2, to No. 21, vol. 23. Asa Garretson, agent, Somer- 
tions proposed to be rescinded, that their repeal a ye? Co., O., for Sarah J. Edgerton, $2, vol. 
would materially weaken the security which| po - Griffith, agent, Brownsville, Pa., for Aaron 


: Branson, $2, vol. 23. Samuel B. Smith, agent, Smyr- 
the Act of 1847 gives to the free coloured po-| na, Ohio, for Jonathan Briggs, and pre Wil-on, 


pulation of our State, and increase the liability | each $2, vol. 23. James Stanton, agent, Barnesville, 








RECEIPTS. 


to a recurrence of those scenes of tumuliuous 
violence and cruelty which before the passage 
of this law, so frequently outraged the feelings 


morning.” 





O., for Wm. Green, Joseph Stanton, and John Thoma. 
— — $2, vol. 23, and for Joel Doudna, $5, to 52, 
vol. 23, 
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THIRD MONTH 23, 1850. 











FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


From a paper publi-hed on the 18th inst., 
we take the following extract, viz. : 

“‘ A bill has passed the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives, making it a penal offence for any 
citizen to aid in the arrest of a fugitive slave ; 
and it is said the bill will pass the Senate.” 

While Ohio is thus taking ground against 
the crying evil of Slavery, some of the mem- 
bers of our own Legislature are endeavouring 
to make a retrograde movement. William A. 
Smith, a representative from Cambria county, 
has brought forward a bill proposing the repeu! 
of the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th sections of the law 
passed in the year 1847, for preventing kid- 
napping and protecting the liberty of the free 
people of colour. 

The third Section of this law prohibits any 
Judge, Justice or Alderman of this common- 


wealth from taking cognizance of any case of 


a fugitive slave, granting a certificate or war- 
rant for removal of any such alleged fugitive, 
or having any jurisdiction in such case ; and 
imposes a fine not less than five hundred nor 
more than one thousand dollars for any viola- 
tion of this provision. 

The fourth Section makes it a misdemeanor 
for any claimant of an alleged fugitive slave, 
under any pretence of authority whatsoever, 
violently or tumulinously to seize upon and 
carry away any such alleged fugitive, or to 
aitempt to do it in a riotous, violent, tumultu- 
ous and unreasonable manner, so as to endan- 
ger or disturb the public peace; and on convic- 
tion of such offence, imposes a fine of not less 
than one hundred nor more than one thousand 
dollars, and costs of prosecution, with impri- 
sonment at the discretion of the Court fora 
period not exceeding three months. 

Section 5th provides, that the clause in the 
3rd section prohibiting Judges of the common- 
wealth from taking cognizance of fugitive 


a 


of the humane and benevolent. 

Smith’s bill was referred by the House to 
the Committee on the Judiciary ; who made a 
long Report, the principal part of which may 
be considered to be in favour of the law of 
1847, 

In reference to the abuses which grew up 
under the law of Congress of 1793, permitting preceding day, at 74 o'clock. 
magistrates and justices to give certificates for The Visit; : : d th 
carrying away persons claimed as fugitives, hyo Bates Commitee will attend the 
the Report holds this language : “ There is no oe a rs 
doubt either, that many frauds were practised ines -day morning, and closing on Filth-day 
by constables and other kidnappers, in collu. | '€™m000, of the same week. 
sion with certain corrupt justices of the peace, Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
who lent their aid to such nefarious purposes, 
whereby coloured persons were sent into bond- WEST.TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
age in other States as fugitives when they P ! . 7 
were UNDOUBTEDLY FREE. Pennsylvania ac-|_ The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
tuated by that philanthropy which has ever |ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
distinguished her legislation upon this, as well | 26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
as upon other subjects, on the 27th of March, | Pointment in case the school should be filled, 
1820, passed a law prohibiting the kidnapping | Parents and others intending to send children 
of negroes and mulattoes, either by force or| Will please make early application to Joseph 
fraud, declaring the offence felony, and pre-|Saowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
scribing punishment.” Notice is then taken Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mul- 
of the laws of 1826 and 1827, and the decision | berry street, Philadelphia, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in . 
the case of Prigg v, Pennsylvania, and the Disp, at his residence, Lampeter, Lancaster Co. 
law of 1847, which was framed in consequence | Pa., on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1849, Isaac Evans, 
of that decision and in conformity with it. | in the 75th year of his age-—He had a slight attack 


Near the close of the Report the Committee | of apoplexy in the spring preceding, after which his 
ants health declined ; of which he seemed fully aware, often 


as i. . saying, he “was gradually sinking ;” though he was 
“It is believed that at the present juncture | sti1) able to walk and ride out occasionally, until with- 


it would have a tendency to promote harmony | in two days of his death—On the 2nd he was sud- 
—it would show a disposition to remove any |denly and violently attacked, and though suffering 


supposed cause of offence, to repeal so much severely and almost deprived of the power of articula- 


ae . a 9 . | tion, he expressed to those around hii, that he believed 
of the said Act of 1847, as prohibits the offi- | his end was near, and that when free from extreme 
cers of this State from aiding in the execution | pain his mind was easy.—For a few hours before his 


of the provision in the Constitution of the Uni-| death he suffered less, and quietness and composure 
ted States, and the Act of Congress of 179%, | marked his close. His bereaved friends have a con- 
Although evils have resulted from their doing | *°!"& evidence that all is peace with him, 

$0, as before stated, yet on the whole, it would , on 4th instant, Marriew Woon, a member of 
have a soothing tendency upon our relations| Captina Particular and Stillwater Monthly Meetings, 
with our sister States to show that we are will. | Belmont county, Ohio, in the 95th year of his age. 
ing to make some sacrifices for the peace and | ~~-~v--~~~n~m~ nm ne 
salety of the Union.” PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 

The “sacrifices” alluded to are nothing No. 50 North Fourth Street. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day, the 5th of next month, at 10 
o’clock, a.m. The meeting of the Committee 
on Instruction to be held on the evening of the 
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